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In this annotated bibliography of 12 publications on 
school climate are 3 entries that suggest specific ways to improve 
the school climate and 1 that outlines leadership techniques for 
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assessment instruments, a discussion of the measurement issues, a 
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environment, the role of external influences on school climate, an 
overview of the variables that comprise school climate, and a review 
of the research on the topic. (MLF) 
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Anderson^ Carolyn S. "The Search for School Cli- 
mate: A Review of the Research Review of Educa- 
tional Research 52, 3 (Fall 1982): 368-420. EJ 273 
690. 

This comprehensive and well-organized review is an ideal start- 
ing point for administrators who seek a lucid, orderly assessment 
of the key issues, controversies, and findings of the school climate 
literature. 

Anderson begins by reviewing the rationale for the concept of 
school climate and the controversies over its validity and desira- 
bility as a focus for research. She first traces the methodologies 
used in the search for school climate to earlier organizational 
environment studies in business, college, and classroom settings. 
Then she lists the major instruments for measuring school climate, 
along with their antecedents and derivatives. The debate about 
school climate is related to differences among researchers in theory 
base, variables (and their hypothesized interrelationships), unit of 
measurement choices, and validity of subjective and qualitative 
data. 

Despite these differences, certain common conclusions about 
school climate Ho emerge from the literature — recurrent variables 
that are perceived (by participants or outsiders) to be a part of 
school climate and that are consistently associated with positive 
outcomes. These variables most consistently correlated with a 
good school climate and high student achievement are those per- 
taining to rapport between administrators and teachers. Also im- 
portant are staff participation in decision-making, good communi- 
cation (characterized by trust, respect, and care), and strong ad- 
ministrative leadership In Instruction. 

(j^ Arter, ludifh A. Assessing School and Classroom 

/Z^ Climate: A Consumer's Guide. Portland, Oregon: 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, April 
1987. 83 pages. ED number not yet assigned. 

Intended to assist educators in evaluating their school and class- 
room climates, this guide reviews and describes the major tests 
and surveys that can be used to assess climate. To make the 
reviews more understandable, Arier defines educational climate 
terms and discusses some of the Issues surrounding school climate 
assessment. 

School climate Improvement, the guide assumes. Is a continu- 
ous, long-range process that Is Inseparable in practice from im- 



provement of other factors associated with school effectiveness: 
leadership, quality of instruction, parent involvement, the use of 
data for decision-making, and an environment conducive to learn- 
ing. Accordingly, Arter first categorizes the Instruments selected 
for review according to the psychosocial and physical characteris- 
tics they measure. Arter also tells how to select a climate assess- 
ment instrument and then lists researchers and research projects, 
books and articles, and training materials. 

After this excellent Introduction, the main body of the guide 
consists of an appendix containing the individual reviews of edu- 
cational climate assessment instruments. These reviews are 
grouped as follows: (1) classroom climate instruments; (2) school 
climate instruments; (3) other educational climate instruments; (4) 
higher education climate instruments; (5) naturalistic, case study, 
and observational approaches; and (6) classroom interaction 
analysis. Other appendices provide a summary table of instrument 
characteristics, a reference list of organizations and climate re- 
search reviews, and a checklist for selecting a measure of educa- 
tional climate. 

3Coppedge; Floyd L., and Lois Exendine. "Improving 
School Climate by Expanding the DIr.enslons of 
Reinforcement." NASSP Bulletin 71, 497 (March 
1987): 102-10. EJ 352 259. 

School climate improvement, according to the authors of this 
article, begins at the classroom level; healthy classroc v environ- 
ments are the crucial components of a healthy scho' i dimate. 

School and classroom climates can best be improved, say Cop- 
pedge and Exendine, by implementing behavioral reinfoicement 
strategies at the classroom level. Rather than relying on the con- 
ventional,, simplistic strategies of verbal and written pre Ise for 
students, teachers should strive to create a classroom climate that 
m itself is reinforcing. This environment should involve all stu- 
dents, provide intrinsic rather than extrinsic rewards, and promote 
active learning m a stimulating, scholarly atmosphere. 

In such an environment, students can receive positive reinforce- 
ment from (1) d rich and stin^ulating curriculum, (2; teaching 
methods that allow students to actively assimilate and use new 
information, (3) a firm but humane system of classroom manage- 
ment that rewards good behavior as well as curbing disruption, 
(4) human relations skills that emphasize mutual respect, and (5) 
consistent, supportive evaluation that provides useful feedback to 
students without stigmatizing them. 



Establishing such a supportive environment is not easy, the 
authors acknowledge, but principals can help by providing teacher 
supervision and inservice training to encourage these kinds of 
reinforcement practices in classrooms. The resulting enhancement 
of classroom climates will carry over to the school as a whole. 
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Donaldson, Gordon A., \r., and Theodore Col- 
adarci. Using School Climate Assessments: An Ap- 
proach to Collaborative School Improvement. Paper 
presented at the annual meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association, Washington, 
DC, April 2G-24, 1987. 10 pages. ED 286 277 

School climate studies necessarily rely on subjective data — the 
perceptions of various school constituencies about the school in 
which they work. Donaldson and Coladarci have seized upon 
this inherent subjectivity to develop a recursive school improve- 
ment model based on collaborative self-assessment. The authors' 
intervention in four rural Maine school districts had three objec- 
tives: (1) to make school members aware of the importance and 
utility of systematic data collection; (2) to help school members 
see their perceptions of school life as significant sources of data 
about school life; and f'^) to help school members understand the 
complex ways in which their views, if consciously changed, can 
interact with other members' views and attitudes to change the 
quality of school life for everyone. 

First, school staff were consulted to determine aspects of school 
climate they regarded as most problematic; on the basis of tf.Js, 
a locally specific set of school climate instruments was developed 
for the district, which administered these surveys to teachers, 
students, and parents, analyzed the results, and prepared a report. 
Next, school staff members were convened to review the results. 
The consultants showed them how to approach the data, looking 
for themes, contradictions, and possible policy implications. 
Thereafter, school members met to discuss findings and to devise 
a plan of action for climate improvement. 

From this project in which researchers assisted four school dis- 
tricts, three "lessons'' were learned. First, staff and citizens are 
more receptive to survey results when they have had a hand in 
developing the instruments. Second, most were eager to read and 
discuss their own school climate assessments; motivation was not 
a problem. Third, the staff development that results from the pro- 
cess itself may produce greater climate improvement than the 
specific action str;^?egi'^ that the program produced. 

SDuUweiler, Patricia C. "A Practical School-Based 
Method for Improving the School Learning Clirnate." 
Spectrum A, 3 (Summer 1 986). i ^,-22. EJ 341 1 43. 

This article describes the Learning Climate Improvement Process 
designed by the Southwest Educational Developrrtent Lab^ dtory 
(SEDL) to be used by local schools in identifying aspects ot their 
school learning climate in need of improvement. The program 
uses a format that involves all members of the school community 
in addressing the perceived problems. 

The Learning Climate Inventory, an instrument designed by 
SEDL, is first used to gather and measure the perceptions of a 
school's climate held by administrators, teachers, other school 
staff, students, and parents. The inventory consists of items derived 
from research on effective schools that focus on the following 
areas: (1) collaborative problem-solving and decision-making, (2) 
instructional leadership, (3) high expectations for students, (4) 
developing a safe and orderly environment, (5) curriculum and 
instructional practices, (6) monitoring school progress, and (7) 
involving parents and the community. 

Results of this inventory are then presented to the assembled 
^""^mbers of the school community, who identify those aspects of 



the learning climate that were perceived as satisfactory and those 
in need of improvement. Members of the school community de- 
cide how many of these aspects can be reasonably addressed in 
a school improvement program and then form committees to de- 
velop ar* action plan for each identified problem. The action plan 
should clearly identify the problem, set specific goals and a time- 
line for reaching those goals, and establish evaluation procedures 
for determining v»'hen each goal has been reached. 

S Freiberg; H. leromC; and Stephanie Knight. "Exter- 
nal Influences on School Climate." Paper presented 
at the annual meeting of the American Educational 
Research Association, Washington, DC, April 20- 
24, 1987. 19 pages. ED 286 275. 

In response to recent mandates for educational reform and re- 
sulting pressure from taxpayers, many states and school districts 
have adopted career ladders, master teacher programs, and other 
"pay for performance" approaches, in hopes of encouraging com- 
petent people to remain in teaching. According to Freiberg and 
kn ^h.\ however, such competitive reward systems are likely to 
rj A . e cooperation and mutual support among teachers and thus 
tr. rp:is^> (hejj. isolation in the classroom. Instead of competitive 
'^diary scales, teachers need incentives to improve their classroom 
performance and to cooperate in achieving this goal. 

The authors describe the efforts of one rural school district in 
southeastern Texas to develop and implement * nonmonetary 
professional incentive program with the goal of encouraging coop- 
eration and communication among teachers. Based on a survey 
of teachers' preferences, the plan offered a series of grants for 
special collaborative projects, summer institutes, and conferences 
or workshops. 

Asafollowup, 151 teachers from this district were administered 
a questionnaire in April 1985 and April 1986, respectively. The 
questionnaire consisted of aLikert-type scaleaddressing six dimen- 
sions of school climate: leadership qualities of the principal,, 
teacher-peer relations, parent-teacher relations, student-teacher 
interpersonal relations, student-teacher mstructionally related in- 
teractions, and school building and facilities. Additional scales 
sought to determine how teachers viewed the effects of a recently 
enacted statewide career ladder program on school climate. 

Although teachers were vehemently opposed to the state career 
ladder program, its effects on school climate m this district were 
negligible. The authors speculate that the professional incentive 
program acted as a buffer to the adverse effects of the Texas Career 
Ladder by improving teachers' rapport with their principal and 
w:th their students. The implication, say Freiberg and Knight, is 
that school district*; can offset the alienating effects of state career 
ladder programs by setting up their own incentives for cooperation. 
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Furtwengler; Willis I, "Reaching Success through 
Involvement— ImplementaHon Strategy for Creating 
and Maintaining Effective Schools." Paper presented 
at the annual meeting of the American Educational 
Research Association, San Francisco, April 17, 
1986. 13 pages. ED 274 085. 
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Furtwengit r apalyrt?s the theoretical bases and practical appli- 
cations of an edu ational change strategy. Reaching Success 
through Invotverr^nt (RS:„ which has yielded promising results 
in making schools more effective. The model has been im- 
plemented in fourteen schools (in five states) for the past eight 
years, and it has recently been adopted by Tennessee to be im- 
plemented in ten more schools. 

According to the theory behind RSI, educational organizations 
are dynamic social systems, and a strong learning culture can be 
created by purposeful changes in social agreements among mem- 



lx»rs of the systeni«i Students mv \ lowtnl »is nH»ni!)c»rs ot the i)rj;*irn- 
iMtou, Mther th.ni cfuMits, jiid should theri'lore (KirtK i|K)t(* in 
(hdiigmg the (iiftiire «}iul (hm.ite ol thr school. 

The RSI str.itegv proceeds .u cording; to eleviMi stef)s Ihesi* 
iiuiiide tornidtion o! d teachers' |)lanninu coumil and a student 
iiMclership group, c oil(*c tion and analv sis ot (|ualitati\e and (fuan 
titative data about stIuH)! t uhure and learninj; f)rodutti\i!>, estab 
lishmeiit ot task ton es to address s|H»t itK problems, and doc unien- 
tation of progress througfiout tfie year 

A data analysis instrument, "Thr Sdiool Report Card, ' is used 
to provide ratings for three components ol school products lt> 
(atadenm achievement, socialized l)ehavior, and publu image), 
six com|M)nents of school culture (structure and order, social ac- 
cc»ptancc», mission and vision, academic emphasis, and problc»m- 
solving): and school climate 

Botfi the c^ualitativeand c|uantitativeclata from tfie stud> supfK)rt 
the conclusion that the RSI stratc»gy of studc^nt invc)lvenic»nt is a 
promising way to solve manv problems in schools. 

aGottfredson, Denise C, and others. 5c7jck)/ ClimMo 
Assessment instruments: A Review, Baltimore,, 
Maryland: Center for Social Organization of 
SchcK)ls, The lohns Hopkins University, )uly 19ttf). 
255 pagers. ED 278 702. 

The rc»cent wave of enthusiasm for school improvement has 
resulted in unprect*clentc»d demand from school distncts for prac- 
tical assessment tcxjis, resulting in an array of instruments with 
unexamined |)sychometric properties, formats, and reporting pro- 
cedures Cc)ttfredsc;n and ».olleagues review s<?venty school effec- 
tiveness instruments from twenty-two school improvement pro- 
jects around the country. They present indepth reviews of twenty 



ot thi* best instruments iin terms cjf s.jund psychometric (k»vc»lop- 
ment). Tin* instrunustis are niostl> surveys but do inc lude some 
inti»rviev\ formats, and all grade levels are covercnL 

In thrse reviews, < ///wa/eis brojcllv defined to inc lude all sc hool 
( haru t(*risti( s associatc^d with the eUectivt* scfiools literature. 
Soni(» components ot tlu»st» instrunuMits, however, would also tall 
aito narrower, ()su bosoi lal definitions of t linuite. Review tiiteoa 
include* the stfiool c fiarac teristics assessed, c»ase of ust», and the 
reliability and v alidity ot the various sc.ik's mc IucIchI ineac h assess- 
ment instrument 

Based on thiMr researc fi,, the authors singk* cut a small group 
o! instruments as having the most promise for vielding reliable 
and valid measures ot important scIkk)! characteristics. Among 
assessments relying on tcMihers .ind other adult school staff, the 
authors commend theConnc»cticut State Department of Education 
School Effectiveness (Questionnaire and Interview. 

/qX Keefe, lames Wv and others. "SchrK)l Climate: Clear 

^g/ Definitions and a Model tor a Larger Setting. " NASSP 

Bulletin b^), 484 (Noveml>er 1985): 70-77. E) 326 

6.n. 

This article sets forth a mcxJel of the schcx)l (environment de- 
veloped by NASSP's Task Force on Effc»ctive School Climate, This 
interactive model of the school environment encompassc?s a wide 
range of inputs and outputs to the proccn a of schcxjl improvement. 
At the broadest level,, the model takes into account the larger 
cultural setting in which education cKcurs by considering scKietal 
ideologies and actual structures of dominance (for instance, the 
prc»(Jominant influence of scKioeconomic status). Kc?efe and his 
colleagues next consider three areas of influence on schcxjl climate 
at the district/community level. II) IcKal beliefs, attitudes and 
values; (2) organizational c haracteristics (including the physical 
environment,, the formal organization, and the |x?rsonal relation- 
ships and lx?havioral norms); and (3) characteristics of groups and 
Individuals, including socioeconomic status, racial makeup and 
IcKation, along with expectation^ of schcM)l personnel, job per- 
formance of staff and administrators, )ob satisfaction, and parent 
and community satisfaction and support. Outcomes of schcKiling 
are defined in terms of student satisfaction and productivity. 

SchcK)l climate, then, is conceivc*d of as the mc»diating variable 
between such inputs and stucbnt outcomes. Definc?d as the "rela- 
tively enduring pattern of shared perceptions al)out the characteris- 
tics of an organization and its mcnnbers," the climate of a schcK)! 
is influenced by both the organizational and cultural inputs on 
one hand, and the student outcomes on the other. At the same 
time, climate has a reciprcKa' shaping influence on organizational 
characteristics, teacher satisfaction, and performance,, and also 
on student satisfaction and achic»venient. 



Kelley, Edgar A. improvmf; School Climate: Leader- 
ship Techmquefi tor Principals. Reston, Virginia: Na- 
tional AsscKiation of Secondary School Princ»pals, 
1980, 76 pages. ED 202 120 

Although it wab f)ublishc»d eight years ago, this little lxx)k is 
still a concise and illuminating resource for those who seek a clear 
grasp of the concepts and proc(»dures involved in assessing and 
Improving the climate of a sch'M)l. Because |>eople act according 
to the expecttiJions that others hokl for their lK»havior, the central 
theme of the book is that effective schcK)ls are characterizc»<J by 
(1) a shared Ijelief that high levels of IcMrning and achievement 
are fX)Ssible for all students, and (2) teachers who are strongly 
committc>d to high exfXKtations for students, and who accept 
responsibility for achieving stated goals. 

Building on this premise, Kellc*y first discusses the process of 
assessing the cut rent climate of a schcK)l, then he rcH.ommends a 




list ()! .issossnu'iit tools s(>((>( ted tor their tfu'orctK .il v.ihditv . irh.) 
hilitx, «iii(iUMsil)iht\ \c'\t, iu>{)roM(l(s jfioi(j( rK tU(>nt\ tuo st(>f) 
proii'diiri* to t.uilit.iti* f)f.Hiniiii; lor ( hni.itc (l(M>)o{)ni('iit Itic 
follouing two ih.ip{''.N .]r(> dtAoU'd to (cidtTsliip tor ( hin.itc 'in- 
pro\i*nu*nt «ind thr roll* ot the prnu ip,il in t st.iblishin^ .uid ni.iin 
t.iining a pfodiKti\i> i lini.itc In tin* i.ittcr |).)rt ot tlu^ l)ook. he 
pro\itit*s siij'j'fstions lor inif)ro^ ( lini.itt' .it tin* ( l.issrooin Ifvcl. 
(ind, tin.ilK , tor iniprox 11114 the ^ tim.itt' ot honic-si hoo! rt>l.itions 

Ki*lli'\ *s «kK II tor prnu ip.iK is p.utii ul.irK \ .ilu.ihli', siiu i' the 
pniK ip.il.^ niorr th.in .iin otfuT mdividiMi. is r('sp()nsil)l(> ur .1 
St hool's ( lirn.ili' ** \ U* i oni ludcs th.it tht* prnu ip.il's ni,i|or roli* in 
I'xiTi ising liMdrrship lor i hm.ili* iin|)ro\fiiu>nt is "to providt* thf 
sf.itt with the inforni.ition. llu' I'xjH'tt.ilions, thi' support, .iiid the 
su|M'r\ision so that tin* si.itl is .ihjf to sfrvi- as rm-diators and 
transniitlrrs ot tin* f)riiicif)a('s cxik'c talions " (11 thi» f)roii'ss, prin- 
( ipals must (ontinuoiislv \*ihm\ a>;ainst ti'i^lings ot conipltueiK \ 
or sflt-validatinj; liitilitv. 
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O'Neal, Donna H., and others. Impmvmf; Si hoof 
Cliniitto. Mon(}f;rtiphs in E(kn\ition. Athens, (ifor- 
KM. t>uicMii ol Eduiational Sorvici's, Univt»rsitv 01 
Gforgia, Sf)rinj; 1987. 72 f>4ij;t's. ED J82 U^j. 

Sth(M)l tlim,iti» IS sudi a (oni|)lex phenomenon that it is hard 
tor a t)rnuipal to know \vhm» to start in assessing the diniate of 
a sthool or in taking; stef)^ toinif>ro\e it O'Neal aiu! her colleagues 
have therefore fjro\ idwl this f>ra( ti( al over\ ie\v of the ke> variables 
that c ompriH* sth(K)l c liniate, along with two instruments to assess 
c urrent levels of ( limate— at the building and sc h(K)l system leveK, 
res(H»c tiveIy— and a stef>-bv-step pro( ess for climate improv ement. 

Basc*d on a thorough review of the researc h, the authors identif> 
several variables (ommon to sih(K>ls that have a gotxl climate 
The first, and most im|K}rtant,, is strong administrative leadershiij, 
manifestetl through regular inservi(e training, dear formulation 
of sth(M)l |K)lKies and f>rocedures, formal and informal observa- 
tion of classrcKmi instruction, administrator visibility, and a s( h(M)l- 
vvide emphasis on a( adeniK achievement. Other essential t harac - 
teristics include a safe and vvell-orderwl learning environment, 
fcK us on instruction, high ex|H»(tations, (luality ( lassr(X)m instruc- 
tion with effective monitoring of student progress,, high morale., 
and g(MMl home-s( h(K)l relations. 

"I he authors then present ( one isc» and |>ra( tK al tips for fostering 
each of thc»se attributes. For exam|>kv "high morale can Ih» dis- 
played l)y (a) listening .0 staff ideas and ( reating op(X)rtunities for 



st.itl to ex|)res^ ideas, .ind establislung sc hool-WMie goals and 
|)r<)granis tluoiiith stall input .ind \\\\Ui ipation ' 

I fie rein.iindei ot the nionogra[)h isdcvottHito spec iiii strategies 
lor assi'ssing and imprtning sc hool c liniate. \ irst. the .uithors cx- 
[)I.Mn how to .idininister and store two instrunients a Otagnostic 
liuentorv tor S( h«Jol ( liniatc d)IS( ! and a ( oni|)anioii Diagnostic 
liueiitorv Icr St hool Svstem ( Innate yDlSS( Then ihev protx)sc> 
a detailed S4»\c*n-stage process model lor t Innate improvement. 
I irsi, ()'\imI and her i olle.igues ret oniniend that a "( liniate im- 
|)ro\ ement team* t onipriscd ol .idiniiifstrato'^s. UMt hers, students, 
anti fKirents be ap{M>Mited to ()lan. three t. .md ev aliiate an improve- 
ment pl.in I Ins ttMiii iluMi assesses .ireas m need ol inif)ro\enient, 
determines goals, develops and iniplt>n)enl • the plan., evaluates 
its progrt»ss, .111(1 Uses the results to revise .md reiiistitute the plan 
in a ( vt h( al prtu ess. 
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Stuckard, lean. Measi/res 0/ School Clinuite: 
N'<t'f/tY/ lmprn\'omcnt*i Suf;f;cstcd hy a Rcvk^w of 
thv Orgjnu^uion.il LitvrMurc. Eugene, Oregon: 
(Viiter lor Educational I'olicy and Management,, 
(t)llege of Education, Universitv of Oregon, Oe- 
(emlxT l^a**). 17 pages. ED Jb7 498. 

This nionogra|)h is a sc«le(tive critical revic»vv of schcx)! .md 
t)rg4im/a!ional c limate literature. Stockard's primary f}urp()ses are, 
first, to identifv measurement issues that should Ik» taken into 
atct)unt b> researchers who use the notion of schcxjl climate, 
and, seconci, to identifv s|x»cifK concerns that future researchers 
iu»ed to address — concerns that have lK»t»n glosst»d over or ne- 
glectc»d The strength of this pa|X'r lic»s in its recognition from the 
outset of the arbitrary and metaphorical nature of the "climate" 
construct, and ol the consc»(^uent nml for careful incjuiry into the 
validit> and relial}ilit> of the criteria ado()tc*d for measuring what- 
ever combination of attributes we ch(M)se to call "climate." 

The first sec tion is a brief revK»vv of tyf}ic al sc hool climate studies 
that illustrate some of the measurement issuer. Two approaches 
to measunng school c limate de|K»nd on sch(M)l members' |x?rcep- 
tions of their environment. In contrast, a thirci set of measure's 
uses outside observers to assess the climate of the school with 
either rigorous (quantitative observations or (|ualitative/ subiective 
ass* ssnients. In the second section,, StcKkard broaciens her fcKus 
to address con(e()tual (Jistinctions and rc»search issues raised in 
the mt)re fully develop(*d literature on organizational c limate — is- 
sues that may lx» helpful to those studying Hh(K>l climate. 
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